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ing; (3) To-lo-pa-ti further to the east; (4) I-dwng-iw-pu-k, further
east; (5) Mo-ho-chen-po or Lin-i, further east; and (6) Yen-mo-
na-chon, south-west of the preceding. I-tsing also refers the
countries 1-3 and 5, the second kingdom being called Lankasu.
^The identification of these localities has given rise to a great
deal of controversy into which we need not enter. There can be
hardly any reasonable doubt that Nos. 4 and ,5 refer, respectively,
to Kambuja, known as Isanapura, and Champa. There is equally
little doubt that No. 3 refers to the kingdom of Dvaravati on the
lower Menam Valley. The identification of No. 1 with Srikshetra or
Old Prome in Burma is the most reasonable view. It is true that
the direction, north-east of Samatata, does not apply, but on the
other hand, this direction cannot lead to any locality on the sea.
Besides, I-tsing places Srlkshetra close to the sea-coast and south of
the range of hills between Tibet and China. If we assume these
identifications to be true No. 2 can only refer to the Mon country
in Lower Burma and its identification with Tenasserim appears very
reasonable. Although the exact name of the Mon kingdom cannot be
restored, Hiuen Tsang's account proves the existence, side by side,
of the Pyu kingdom round Prome and the Mon kingdom to its
south-east. It also shows that these kingdoms were well-known in
India, at least in East India, and there was intercourse between the
two. It may be noted here that the Kathasaritsagara refers to a
kingdom called Kalasapura, which is also referred to in Chinese
history and may be placed to the south-east of Prome at the mouth
of the Sittang river.
There are good reasons to believe that the kingdom of Dvaravati
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, in the valley of the Menam, was
a Mon kingdom.   This kingdom comprised the lower valley of
Menam   river,   with   its   capital   probably   at  LavapurT   (modert
Lopbhuri).   Several Mon Inscriptions, in archaic character, probably
belonging to "the eighth century A.D., engraved on a pillar, and a
Buddha image have been discovered in the ruins of the city.   The
Pali   chronicles   ChamadeviViamsa   and   the   JinakSlamalirii   fully
support the  same  view.   These two annals of the kingdom of
Haripuiijaya   (modern  Lamphun and  Chieng Mai in N. Siam)
based on vernacular local texts were written respectively at the
beginning of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries AJD^ and give
an interesting account of the spread of Buddhism in this region
from the earliest time.   Leaving aside the legendary accounts of
the Buddha and his immediate followers, the historical aeconals of
the Medieval age, preserved in them, is on the whole fair^f
as is proved by inscriptions and other evidence.   Accorfiug to
chronicles, the jishi (ascetic) Vasudeva foranfed the towm of Zfui*